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THE YOUNG FISHERS." 



The desire to catch something is certainly one of 
the earliest manifested in the human breast, and to 
"go fishing" one of the first pleasures to which the 
boy is inclined, and one of the last to become tire- 
some to the man. It may be questioned whether 
girls or women ever have any real relish for the sport 
— it may be because they are scarcely so philosophi- 
cal as the true fisherman must be, and it may be 
because their sympathies are apt to stray off after the 
bait. There is no doubt, however, of their sharing 
with the other sex the human passion for catching, 
and it has been whispered that they have been known 
to patronize fishing-parties because experience has 
taught them that it affords them an excellent oppor- 
tunity for catching the fishermen. This may be all 
slander — doubtless it is ; but it is very true, never- 
theless, that Izaak Walton has had few, if any, female 
disciples. When the gentler sex get interested in 
catching fish rather than fishermen, it is for the sake 
of a full basket rather than for the abstract pleasure of 
the capture. 

It is probably this latter view of the case which is 
taken by the little maiden in the picture on our first 
page, which is engraved from a painting by M. Adolphe 
Jourdan, a native of Nismes, and one of the most 
popular of the French artists of to-day, he having been 
thrice given the medal of the Academy — in 1864, 
1866 and 1869. It is pretty evident that the pair of 
children are brother and sister, so there can be no 
question of coquetry ; but Miss has a sharp eye to the 
prospect of adding to the materials for a dinner which 
their basket contains, and so watches eagerly, from 
the retreat to which the boy has remanded her, the 
progress of the attempt to lure the cunning old crab 
from his hiding-place. With the boy it is different. 
Young as he is, his face has already the dreamy ab- 
stracted look of the true fisherman ; and he has equally 
lost sight, in the devotion of the sportsman to the 
desire for capture, of the capabilities of the crab as an 
article of food and the suffering of his bait impaled on 
his rude stick. It may be a long contest of shrewd- 
ness, but we venture the prediction that the patient 
strategy of the boy will win, and the girl will have the 
pleasure of carrying home, and doubtless of cooking, 
Master Cancer. 



THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH. 



THE FATE AND FORTUNE OF TWO PRISONERS. 

It becomes necessary, as a pendant to that transi- 
tion state between the departing winter and the com- 
ing summer, to which reference has just been made, 
very briefly to deal with two, some time since met and 
parted with in the course of this narration — "Dare- 
devil Tom Wayne," of Huyler's Men, and Walter 
Hartshorne, the nephew of the Patroon of Navesink 
Highlands, between whom and the other so close an 
attachment existed, leading to certain consequences 
not always calculated upon in advance. 

It will be remembered that in the attack on the 
British corvette, the Staghound, lying in Coney Island 
Bay, late in January, both these young patriots, owing 
to the unexpected coming off of an armed boat of the 
enemy from the Long Island shore, were captured in 
spite of the success met by Huyler and Marriner in 
the destruction of the corvette, and taken away to the 
city of New York, to suffer imprisonment in that 
dreaded and ever-reprobated place of confinement for 
the partisans of liberty — the Sugar-House in Liberty 
Street. 

No attempt is to be made, here, to revive the worst 
recollections, which the writer could so easily recall, 
from confidences half a century ago reposed in him, 
of the cold, hunger, obloquy in word and ill-treat- 



ment in person, suffered by the patriot-prisoners in 
that and the other sugar-houses, the Provost's Jail, and 
nearly all the dissenting-churches in the city, used as 
places of incarceration at one time or another during 
the occupation of New York by the British. Still less 
is it the intention to paint the still worse privations 
and sufferings endured by those shut up on board the 
prison-ships moored in the Wallabout (present site of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard), beginning with the Whitby 
and her consorts in 1777-8, and ending with the in- 
famous Jersey, only abandoned at the very close of the 
war. Beyond doubt, the situation of those unfortu- 
nate patriots, apparently deserted alike by heaven and 
their own countrymen (in the feeble prosecution of 
efforts for exchange), was quite as miserable as the 
mind of man can well conceive. Beyond doubt, they 
endured the extreme of ill-treatment at the hands of 
the Provost-Marshal Cunningham, whose name be- 
came and has ever since remained, a synonym for 
everything that was cruel, in the minds of the suf- 
ferers and those who afterward recorded their fates 
and fortunes. Beyond doubt, both in the land-prisons 
and the prison-ships, they were scantily fed on food 
absolutely unfit for human consumption — that they 
were left with the merest apologies for places of sleep- 
ing — that they were often brutally beaten for alleged 
infractions of rules impossible to keep and attempts 
at escape nonsensical to contemplate. Beyond doubt, 
Cunningham was a petty tyrant, and the commissaries 
negligent and incapable, if nothing worse. 

Of so much, there can not be a doubt, all concur- 
rent testimony pointing in the one direction, and no 
authoritative denial ever having been made by those 
who only could have made it. But what would we 
have ? What can we have, or what could the world 
ever have, in the prosecution of war, which has 
destruction for its object, and the incapacitation if not 
the slaying of every enemy for its most popular 
means ? What power, for any considerable time 
holding prisoners, has not been accused of treating 
them vengefully? Perhaps it might with propriety 
be asked — what power, in all history, has really failed 
so to treat them ? Who ever fed incarcerated enemies 
as attached and valuable friends ? Who ever effected 
the exchange of able-bodied foes for emaciated com- 
patriots, with the speed demanded by those suffering 
the incarceration ? The questions answer themselves 
— none ! And of all times for recalling the worst 
that could be said on this theme and in connection 
with the miseries under contemplation — what day 
could be worse than the decade following the great 
civil war of America, with historians disputing and the 
national legislature quarreling, over the alleged cruel- 
ties of Andersonville, Fort Lafayette, the Libby Prison 
and Johnson's Island ? Let this tree lie, as it has 
fallen, and as among the most unprofitable subjects 
for stirring, that could well occupy the ingenuity of 
the unquiet and the dissatisfied ; and let us, in dealing 
with great brevity with the sad fortunes of the two pa- 
triots already named, merely remember that they were 
meeting the fate of the vanquished of all countries and 
all ages. 

Personally attached as the young Jerseymen were, 
it was their fortune to be separated, almost at the very 
commencement of their imprisonment — so that sep- 
arate pages are necessary for tracing the circumstances 
occurring to each. And contrary to the standing which 
he would himself have claimed with reference to his 
friend, young Walter Hartshorne demands the first 
place in the joint narration. 

Tom Wayne for the present passes out of sight, as 
he really remained in the Sugar-House only a day or 
two. At the end of that time, as was not unfrequently 
his fate (we shall have later occasion more closely to 
observe this fact), he came into collision with Provost 
Cunningham, and was immediately thereafter removed 
to the Whitby prison-ship, no doubt in the belief of 
the provost that he would there be even more severely 
dealt with than he could find it convenient to deal with 
him in his incarceration on the land. So sudden was 
his removal, too, that his companion in misfortune did 
not know of the fact until he was gone from his mis- 
erable bunk in the upper story of the Sugar-House ; 
and the additional sadness of both, from that parting, 



may well be imagined, when the worse-than-loneli- 
ness of imprisonment in the company of total stran- 
gers is taken into consideration. They were not to 
meet again, in fact, until the detention of both was 
ended — how ended, let the record show in due time. 

Walter Hartshorne, too, had his rencontre with 
Cunningham — a rencontre which few escaped, in the 
almost ubiquitous characteristics of the provost. Only 
a few days after his coming to the Sugar-House, the 
provost, making his rounds, chanced to stumble over 
some portion of the miserable apology for clothing, 
used on the wretched pallet of the young Jerseyman, 
ana, neither knowing nor caring for his personality, 
raised his fist to strike the prisoner, as it is well known 
that he habitually cuffed and kicked those who fell 
more especially under his displeasure. The blow, 
however, never fell : something in the blue eye of 
Walter Hartshorne, as it turned on his jailer at the 
instant, had the effect of paralyzing the upraised arm, 
while it by no means gave promise of any feeling of 
endurance thenceforth to exist between the two. Cun- 
ningham, from that moment, undoubtedly, watched 
the young patroon with an evil eye, in the few in- 
stances in which he observed him at all ; but those 
instances were destined to be few and far removed. 

For, brave as the youngster was, the close air of the 
literal sty in which he lived and slept — the miserable 
food, so different from that to which he had been so 
freely used — these, with the heart-sickness and loneli- 
ness of separation from all for whom he cared, wore 
on the prisoner, beyond his power to combat ; and 
February had not expired when he lay on his bed, 
emaciated, weak, hopeless, and as certain to be car- 
ried out with the dead to Potter's Field within a brief 
period, as was the winter sun to rise and set over the 
icy bay of New York. 

Then came one of those extraordinary interposi- 
tions, disbelieved in by the body of humanity as any- 
thing more than mere accident, but held by the more 
reverent to have their foundation in the goodness of 
the All-Wise and All-Benevolent. Colonel Mowbray, 
in command of one of the British regiments then oc- 
cupying the city, and himself a member of a noble 
English family long celebrated in the wars of the 
Scottish Border, chanced to pass through that part of 
the prison where the sufferer lay on his pallet, saw the 
wan face and the wild eyes that yet spoke of a noble 
soul within, as well as of good birth and gentle nur- 
ture — and then passed on his way, without even 
addressing the object of his regard. But within 
twenty-four hours thereafter, through his interposition 
(precisely in what quarter was never known), the 
doors of the Sugar-House opened, to the wonder of 
all, and Walter Hartshorne was removed to the resi- 
dence then occupied by the somewhat wayward but 
gallant and generous colonel, standing near what is 
now Greenwich Street at the corner of Cortlandt, then 
much nearer to the North River than at present. Re- 
moved with all care and tenderness, and received in 
the same spirit by the accomplished lady of Colonel 
Mowbray — herself the daughter of a northern Eng- 
lish baron, and member of a family more than once 
noted in the history of the Middle Ages, for having 
"opened the prison-doors of the captive and let the 
oppressed go free. " 

There, with healthy air, nutritive food, and kind- 
ness that seemed to have descended as a miracle from 
heaven, the young patroon rallied rapidly. With the 
manhood of his race and nature, so soon as sufficient 
strength came to him he insisted upon giving his pa- 
role of honor not to attempt to escape, though ac- 
knowledging to the generous colonel, in the very 
interview in which he gave it, that he would almost 
sacrifice his life to be once more free on his native 
Highlands, and in the arms of that dear mother so 
mourning his absence. 

But, however the body recuperated, the mind failed 
to keep pace with that recovery. The view of the 
Hudson, from the windows of his chamber, or in the 
few instances in which he went abroad on his "pa- 
role, " seemed to have the faculty of awaking that true 
home-sickness which can so easily become heart-sick- 
ness ; he drooped and pined almost as sadly as when 
his bodily health had been worst threatened ; and 



